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Recorded Reports 
versus 
Written Reports 


by J. H. Wilson 
Head, Editorial Branch 
Publishing Division 
Technical Information Department 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 


China Lake, California 


By insisting on written reports we are perhaps 
coming at the problem of recording our discoveries in 
science and technology from the wrong angle. Recording 
the results of science is a part of the general problem of 
recording our culture. That such recording is vitally 
important for our well-being and survival few oppose. 
But do we have to write down our discoveries to record 
them? Why not just record them? 


For instance, a high school teacher friend of mine, 
a woman who teaches English and social studies, handed 
me a folder yesterday afternoon. 


““Want to see an ‘A’ research paper?” she asked me. 


Why not? What’s one more research paper? I 
write and edit them all day long. For a couple of years 
in grad school I taught freshman college English. Why 
shouldn’t I look at a research paper? An “A” paper at 
that. I was thinking what a pleasure the life of a techni- 
cal editor would be if all his writers had been “A” 
students in English. 


AN “A” RESEARCH PAPER 


I took a mouthful of coffee, opened the paper a 
page or two, and scalded my throat gulping down the 
coffee. 


Just what was this? 
I almost said it out loud. 


This was an “A” paper of a high school senior! 


Next year he would be a college freshman! 


J. H. Wilson 


And the next year I would have flunked him colder 
than a halibut out of the deep freeze. I'd have flunked 
him, first of all, purely on mechanics. There was not 
one page of that “A’’ paper that didn’t have a misspell- 
ing. Call them typographical errors if you like, but then 
it becomes negligence, not carelessness, and I'd still flunk 
him. 

If we received a manuscript like this in the 
Navy's Editorial Branch, we would bounce it back to be 
made into a respectable manuscript. Is mere decent typing 
too much to ask? 


We talked about this student. Did he intend to go 
to college? Oh, yes. What did he plan to take up? I 
might have guessed it. He couldn’t have taken up music, 
or history of art, or physical education, or secondary edu- 
cation. Oh, no! He was hot on physics. He would go 
on to college, he would major in physics; no reason why 
he shouldn’t even go on to get his Ph. D. Ten years from 
now —I should live so long —I would be editing his 
technical papers. I would fight with him through his 
journal articles. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


For these are the people who are writing our techni- 
cal reports today, these people who ten years ago were 
“A” students in high school English. Who is to blame 
that these kids write like this? That they can’t spell, can’t 
type, can’t organize, and have never thought over an 
inch deep on anything in their lives? The teachers? 


That was my first reaction. That it was the teachers’ 
fault. I sailed into my friend, the English and social 
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studies teacher. Why not give the kids a little periodic 
exercise in writing? Why not in grade school as well as 


. high school? . 


Sure, why not? She agreed. She had started out with 
the same notion when she started to teach. But did I 
realize how much time it took to grade papers for seven- 
ty-five students ? 


So didn’t she have time during the day? 


One hour she had during the day she wasn’t in class. 
How many papers can you grade in an hour? The grade 
school teacher is even worse off. She has no hours free. 
Teachers are at school seven or eight hours a day. Are 
they supposed to spend all their off hours grading 
papers? And if they did, where would there be the time 
for self - improvement, the courses and reading just to 
“keep up” that a teacher should do? 


TEACHERS ARE VICTIMS, TOO 


The vicious aspect of this is, of course, that your 
teachers of writing are victims of the same system in 
which they are now teaching. They, too, went to high 
school and were not taught to write. They were never 
given the necessary practice, and they are now back in the 
high schools without the time to teach their students to 
write — assuming that they learned to write themselves 
somewhere along the line after high school and college. 


The answer is simple. 


Cut the teaching load of teachers of writing in half. 
Let them teach twenty hours a week, or fifteen, and let 
them really teach how to write. Let them pour it on their 
students to think about and organize a paper, and to turn 
out a paper that is sound in organization, gives evidence 
of good solid thought, and is mechanically perfect. Per- 
fection in mechanical details is habit. But to develop that 


habit takes practice, and the student cannot get that prac- 
tice if the teacher does not have time to grade papers. 
At this rate, there is no improvement in sight in the 
quality of writing turned out by our high schools, and, 
consequently, by our colleges. For the demand on both 
student's and teacher’s time in college is even worse than 
in high school. To halve the number of hours that a 
teacher of writing in high school teaches would double 
the amount of money spent for teaching English and 
writing. Not to mention the reaction it would arouse 
among the teachers of other subjects. You would either 
have to give all teachers time during the day to grade 
their papers — which would just double the cost of high 
school to the taxpayer — or have to put your English 
teachers back on full time teaching during the day. 


FACING REALITIES 


We are then faced with endless generations that 
cannot spell, cannot organize their thoughts and words 
for paper, cannot put out a mechanically decent paper. 
Let us face this fact and start from there. 


Specifically, let us face the fact that many technical 
people cannot write, and cannot be expected in the near 
future to be any better writers than they are today. The 
solution to the problem of what to do with and about 
technical people who cannot write may lie in the whole- 
sale adoption of the ‘ghosting’ of papers without shame 
and without further loss of time. For there are some few 
individuals, who in spite of never being taught, learn to 
write. They learn because some place along the line they 
have had to do some decent writing over some extended 
period, perhaps for some stickler old fuddy-duddy of a 
professor, or to keep a job they didn’t want to lose, and 
one of the conditions of the job was grinding out reports. 


But there is a solution. 


(CONT. ON PAGE 13) 
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A Technical Writer in Nevada 


by Phyllis Flanders, Assoc. Mem. STW 


Technical Writer, Sandia Corporation 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Some of us come to technical writing with the 
balance of our education weighted on the side of science, 
others of us with our education weighted on the side of 
humanities. As it happens, I am in the latter category, 
and when I found myself in the unique atmosphere of 
the Nevada Test Site this past spring, my most immediate 
reaction was ‘Chaucer was never like this!” 


More than twenty agencies participated in Operation 
TEAPOT including various branches of the services, the 
Naval Research Laboratory, the Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory, the Stanford Research Institute, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, the University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratory, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Division of Biology and Medicine, the Lovelace Founda- 
tion, and the Sandia Corporation. The latter’s responsi- 
bilities included studies for both the Civil Effects Test 
Group and the Military Effects Test Group. Among these 
studies were those made of pressure measurements, the 
blast loading of structures, and the effects of an atomic 
explosion on personnel shelters. Altogether in the break- 
down of programs and projects, Sandia Corporation’s 
Weapons Effects Department, of which I am a member, 
was committed to write five reports in the field and to 
assist in the preparation of two others. This was the 
reason for my presence at Operation TEAPOT. 


CO-ORDINATION ON A STUPENDOUS SCALE 

When one has spent weeks and months at the test 
site, one is struck by the incredible amount of physical, 
mental, and nervous energy that is expended to bring 
about the clock-work precision of the full-scale test series. 
The demand on the test director, the echelon of his staff, 
and the numerous “support groups” to create the neces- 
sary coordination of procedures is on a stupendous scale. 
Realization of this comes when one visits the “forward 
area” where the bomb towers stand in Yucca and French- 
man Flats, when one sees the vast and intricate instru- 
mentation necessary for the experiments, and when one is 
a part of the daily routine of preparing and waiting for 


the shots. The mere fact of orientation gives the technical 
writer a new “feeling for his material,” to borrow a term 
from the literary critic. 


On a “shot” morning our alarm clocks began ringing 
at 3:30 A.M. Our usual procedure was to drive to the 
Control Point, passing the last security check point, 
at the appointed time, well before shot time. The Control 
Point is a beehive of activity. The halls are full of 
milling people who have come to observe the shot. In 
the offices, military men and civilians bend over desks, 
while those whose jobs are done doze fitfully on cots. 
Others seek out the hot coffee at the snack bar. It is 
still dark outside, and there are stars; but inside, the 
stars of this performance are clustered in a room for the 
last weather briefing. 


As we go by the open door of the briefing room 
we hear the weather officer's voice. “Surface winds 
are....” This is the briefing at which the final decision 
to shoot or not to shoot is made. By this time we've 
reached one of Sandia’s offices. Here, two men sit at 
telephones recording information from the outlying 
pressure sensing stations. These microbarograph stations 
are reporting pressures received from TNT detonations 
set off at H minus 2 and H minus 1 hours before the 
nuclear explosion. This information is fed into an analog 
computer, called the Raypac, along with the prevailing 
wind conditions, and it computes the pattern of sound 
waves. Since shock waves behave much like sound waves, 
this information will play a part in the decision to be 
made at the weather briefing down the hall. If the 
computer indicates a damaging situation to exist in the 
vicinity of a populated place because of the wind struc- 
ture, the shot will be called off. 


H MINUS 30 MINUTES 


We join the line at the snack bar for a cup of coffee. 
A voice comes over the p.a. system, “The time is H 
minus 30 minutes.” There is a sigh of relief; the weather 
is holding. The shot is still on. The p. a. system comes 
alive again at H minus 15 minutes and at H minus 5 
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minutes. We are told to put on our 4.2-density goggles 
at H minus 1 minute or, if we do not have goggles, to 
turn away from the blast. We go outside and arrange 
ourselves along the crest of a small rise, facing the tower. 
There is the barest hint of morning to the East, but it is 
still dark where we are. ‘The time is H minus 1 minute.” 
We put on our goggles. Someone cracks a joke. Nervous 
laughter ripples over the crowd. Someone coughs. Behind 
our goggles it is darker still. ‘The time is H minus 30 
seconds.” Silence settles over us. Only the whir of high- 
speed motion picture cameras is heard. “The time is H 
minus 10 seconds.”” Now comes the countdown, 9 ..8. 

-7..6..5..4..3..2..2.. 
and rolling yellow flash. An involuntary and audible 
sigh escapes the crowd. The light fades from the 
goggles and we take them off to see the tumbling, rising 
cloud. As we watch, it takes its characteristic mushroom 
shape and the morning light tints its eastern edge a del- 
icate lavender. The reverberating sound of the blast 
echoes along the Flat. The spectacular part of the test 
is over, and by now everyone has developed an appetite 
for breakfast. 


PERSONAL RECONNAISSANCE 


Later on, designated recovery teams dressed in 
prescribed protective clothing and accompanied by a 
radiation monitor go into the shot area to recover the 
records and to visually observe the results of the detona- 
tion. It is these records and observations which will 
provide the basis for the interim reports. These are the 
data we've been waiting for through all the long delays. 


After the radiation has decreased to a certain level, 
traverse of the shot area is fairly common by all interested 


parties. The Radiation Safety Group maintains a check 
point at the entrance to the area to provide protective 
clothing, monitors, and exit checks of the amount of 
radiation accumulated on one’s person and vehicle. 
Going into the area after 2 shot is an experience that 
becomes indelibly printed on the memory. One dresses 
in the off-white overalls, the canvas booties—the suit 
and booties are literally taped to the body, the gaps sealed 
with masking tape to prevent any radioactive dust from 
filtering through to the skin. To cover the hair, one 
wears a cap much like a surgeon’s. With a respirator 
hung about the neck, a film badge to register radiation 
clipped to our pocket, and with a “Rad Safe” monitor 
similarly dressed and carrying a Geiger counter accom- 
panying us, we set off for an inspection of the area. 


As one bumps along the desert in a pickup truck, 
one is suddenly struck by the meaning of field testing. 
One realizes for the first time the tremendous importance 
of the experiment. And one realizes that that which at 
home at a desk on a clean piece of paper one took for 
granted so matter-of-factly can never be taken for 
granted. There is always the testing and retesting to 
be done. In the sciences, and especially in the study of 
weapons effects, one can never jump to conclusions. 
Conclusions are reached inevitably, but they may be tenta- 
tive, and therefore each additional bit of data on any 
phenomenon which can be brought about through field 
testing may prove invaluable. The progression from 
theory to experiment, from the laboratory to the field, is 
as natural as life itself. Theory and experiment are the 
parts that complete the whole. For the technical writer 
whose job is to report the results of the whole, it is of 
immeasurable importance to be closely associated with 
both the theory and the experiment. 


Aerial view of Camp Mercury, 


Nevada, U.S. Atomic Energy, 
Nevada Test Site 
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A series of three reports spread over a period of 
months before and after an operation is the usual pro- 
cedure for reporting the tests. Some months before an 
operation the test director requires a preliminary report, 
the format of which follows the prescribed form for 
weapons tests reports. The content consists essentially of 
that to be contained in the final report, for example, the 
objective of the experiment, the procedure, the instru- 
mentation to be used, and so forth. Omitted, of course, 
are the results and their discussion, This is known as the 
preliminary report. The next step in the reporting process 
is the interim report which contains the material of the 
preliminary report, sometimes expanded if the objectives 
or procedure of the experiment have changed, and * = 
first results of the test with an interpretation of tl.cir 
meaning. The interim report carries with it the following 
statement which serves to explain its function: 


“This is a preliminary report based on all 
data available at the close of the operation. 
The contents of this report are subject to 
change upon evaluation the final report. 
Conclusions and recommendations drawn, if 
any, are tentative. The work is reported at 
this time in order to provide early test results 
to those concerned with effects of nuclear 
weapons and to provide for an interchange 
of information between projects for the pre- 
paration of final reports.” 


Some months after the operation, when the results 
are all in and the exhaustive interpretation is finished, 


the final reports are written and sent to be printed at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


REPORT WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY 


For the first time in the history of the Nevada 
test operations, it had been decided that for Operation 
UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE, and again for Operation 
TEAPOT, the ITR or interim report was to be written 
before the participants left the test site. This decision 
was predicated on a truism of past experience, “out of 
site, out of mind.” Too many times, people packed up 
and went home after a test, promising to submit their 
reports as soon as they reached the comparative quiet 
of their various laboratories, only to forget them entirely, 
or at least put off reporting their results until those 
results became so obsolete that no one could glean any- 
thing significant from them. 


I can best describe the process of reporting in the 
field by giving the life history of ITR-1184, ‘Nuclear 
Effects on Machine Tools.” This unclassified experi- 
ment was carried out on the so-called Civil Defense Shot, 
or as it was billed in the press ‘Cue Shot,” of Operation 
TEAPOT. 


Phyllis Flanders 


As its title implies, the project had as its objective 
the determination of the effects of a nuclear explosion 
on such things as hydraulic presses, lathes, and milling 
machines. The reason for interest was to cue industry 
to those machines which should be stockpiled in case of 
war and to determine how quickly heavy machine tools 
could be repaired after being damaged. 


I was in the forward area at various times before 
the shot to observe the orientation and installation of 
the machines and to note the effects to be expected from 
the blast. For example, several machines were placed 
behind a cinder block wall to insure debris loading—to 
see what parts of the machines were most vulnerable to 
flying missiles. I saw those machines which were placed 
in typical industrial buildings, Butler buildings and 
Armco types, and the gigantic hydraulic press placed 
behind the brick house at 4700 feet from ground zero. 
I talked to those concerned about the probable effects 
and read the report of the men who inspected the 
machines after installation. 


For this experiment there was no elaborate instru- 
mentation as on other experiments so that all the data 
collected came from visual observation. In a sense 


(CONT. ON PAGE 14) 
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R. A. Sencer 


The problem of training a technical writer apparently 
has not received much attention in any kind of publication 
or, for that matter, in any kind of group of professional 
people, industrial or educational. And yet, in many indus- 
tries, the cry is out for technical writers — the cry has been 
out for some time — and it probably will continue so for a 
good time to come. The real question, obviously, is, “Where 
are they going to come from?” 


It would be interesting to find out just what training 
the present technical writer has had. I suppose that most of 
us who call ourselves technical writers have had some 
college education. I would guess, on the basis of my 
acquaintance with quite a number of people in STW, that 
somewhat less than half of us have degrees in engineering 
or science, whereas something over half have had college 
courses in engineering or science. I know that among those 
who have had no formal education in engineering or science 
there are many who have had their education in journalism 
or even in English. And another category appears fairly 
obvious. Many technical writers, many really good people 
in this business, have had no real academic training in 
engineering, science, journalism, English, or anything else! 


NO SINGLE TYPE OF TRAINING 


Now if I am right in my view of the personnel of the 
technical writing profession, or even if I am only nearly 
right, it appears that there is no one kind of training in 
existence now that produces technical writers, Let me go 
one step further, and then we will leave this. In your 
company, is there an in-service training program, an on-the- 
job training program, a program for training technical 
writers? Just the other day I had a conversation with 
four other technical writers, good ones fairly high up 
in the echelons of the profession, and one of the men told 
us that he would be willing to take a “good television repair 
man who was above average in intelligence” and make him 
into a technical writer! And added to this was a statement 


Training and Education 
for Technical Writing 


by Robert A. Sencer, Senior Mem. STW 


Assistant Professor of English 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 


Troy, New York 


that if the man knew the difference between spirit duplica- 
tion and Mimeograph, he was “‘in”’! 


The possibilities for actual education and professional 
training in technical writing seem to be only two at the 
present time. One is a program leading to a Bachelor's 
degree in science or engineering with, if one is fortunate, 
a course or two in report writing or journalism. The other 
is a program leading to a Bachelor’s degree in journalism 
or even in technical journalism given at places like Columbia 
University or some of the large Midwest state universities, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Ohio. 


ENGINEERING OR JOURNALISM? 


In the case of education for a Bachelor’s degree in 
engineering or science, there is not much room for special- 
ized training in writing. A quick glance at a number of 
engineering school catalogs indicates that substantially over 
half of such schools require a freshman course in compo- 
sition — the only required course in the four or five years 
aimed primarily at writing. A few engineering and science 
schools, among them my own, do not do this, but require 
instead a report writing course in the junior or senior year, 
a course which could well form the basis for training in 
technical writing. But this is the extent to which a Bachelor’s 
degree in engineering or science prepares a person for the 
profession of technical writing. 


The second method of preparation for this profession 
is that of an education in journalism or even in technical 
journalism. It seems that this has two drawbacks. One is 
that the people studying in journalism have selected a spe- 
cialized kind of education for a purpose, not the purpose of 
going into technical writing unfortunately, but rather of 
going into newspaper and magazine writing. Second is that 
the courses given, in so far as I know them, appear to have 
little direction toward the technological and industrial world. 
An additional comment may have some bearing on this kind 
of training too. Among all the many, many technical writers 
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I have met in and out of STW I have never met one who 
I know was trained in technical journalism. 


PROGRAM IN TECHNICAL WRITING 


What other possibilities could exist, then? One fairly 
obvious one is to try to encourage schools of engineering 
and science to include more writing courses, either required 
or elective. These additional courses could be, and should 
be, directed toward the profession of technical writing. An 
adaptation of this plan would be to suggest the substitution 
of new, highly professional courses in technical writing for 
the now existing, highly specialized courses in engineering 
or science. Both of these have obvious merit and not-so- 
obvious difficulties. In academic circles these plans would 
meet, and perhaps have already met, with almost adamant 
condemnation because of the reluctance or even downright 
refusal to extend the undergraduate program on one hand 
or to “water it down” on the other. With the extremely 
high cost of education these days and the pressure from 
industry to specialize in technological education, this de- 
fensive attitude on the part of the educator is, in the eyes 
of this educator, quite understandable. 


A final possibility appeared several years ago and is now 
in the first stages of being put into operation. After the 
Bachelor’s degree in engineering or science, give an advan- 
ced degree in technical writing! This may sound almost 
idealistic, but it is being made actual fact. At Rensselaer, we 
are offering a program in technical writing leading to the 
degree of Master of Science. Candidates for admission to 
this course must hold a degree in science or engineering, 
and once admitted the student must continue his science or 
engineering studies while he is taking his graduate work in 
writing. 


COURSES TAUGHT 


The basic part of the course is in writing and editing 
in a program handled essentially as a technical writing 


laboratory. The student here is trained in developing 
facility. Running parallel with this course are other courses 
in writing which do not emphasize production but rather 
quality. These courses, Writing and Editing, Writing for 
Publication, and Advanced Exposition, form the bulk of 
the student’s first semester’s work. Other courses given are 
Mechanics of Publishing, Methods of Presentation (empha- 
sizing the non-verbal methods), Law for Writers, Scientific 
Masterpieces, Philosophy of Science, Scientific Writing in 
America, and Writing in Industry. 


Every attempt is being made to make these courses 
available to as many as possible. The graduate course is 
being given in the regular resident, day program; it ‘is being 
given in night school; and a plan is now being developed 
for giving it, or parts of it, under short-term programs for 
people in industry. 


This is only one possibility of educating the technical 
writer, true But it is one that is being implemented now. 
We technical writers must watch it and all other possibilities 
to see what solutions seem most appropriate for our demand 
for more and more and more technical writers. It must be 
the obligation of all technical writers, editors, and super- 
visors of publications departments to demand good, 
well-trained personnel. It must be our obligation to demand 
that good training exists. 


EDITOR’S NOTES: 


Professor Sencer and his colleagues welcome discus- 
sions and suggestions on the education of the technical 
writer. Members and friends of STW are urged to write 
to him and to the TECHNICAL WRITING REVIEW. 


A new course in technical writing being offered this 
Summer at Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts, with 
the cooperation of the Boston Chapter of STW, is described 
on Page 11 of this issue. 


SOME INTERESTING ARTICLES ON THIS SUBJECT 


C. K. Arnold, ‘‘A Curriculum for Technical Editors,” Journal of Engineering Education, November 1954. 


R. Hamlett, “Technical Writing Grows into New Profession: Publications Engineering,” Proceedings of the 


I. R. E., October 1952. 


H. C. McDaniel and C. A. Scarlott, “Technical Writing Opportunities for Engineering Graduates,” Journal 


of College Placement, May 1954. 


R. C. Miller, “Care and Training of Authors,” Science, April 15, 1955. 
S. P. Olmsted, ‘‘A Graduate Curriculum in Technical Writing,” Journal of Engineering Education, Match 


1955. 


J. A. Walter and G. Mills, “Technical Editor, a New Industry Phenomenon,” Chemical Engineering, Aug- 
ust 1953. 
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REVIEW to Accept Advertising 


General advertising, and advertisements of ‘‘Posi- 
tions Vacant’ will be accepted for publication in the 
TECHNICAL WRITING REVIEW beginning with the 
Spring 1956 Issue. Advertisements of ‘Positions Wan- 
ted” will not be accepted as STW is not equipped at 
present to handle the clerical details involved. All 
advertising material and correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Society of Technical Writers, P. O, Box 
22, Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts. Closing dates for 
receipt of material are: “Positions Vacant’ advertise- 
ments, April 15; General Advertisements, May 1. 


All advertising copy must be approved by the Society 
of Technical Writers, which reserves the right, at its 
discretion, to refuse any advertisement offered. “Positions 
Vacant” advertisements will be grouped together when 
appearing in the publication. General advertisements 
will be placed at the discretion of STW. No preferred 
positions are offered. 


POSITIONS VACANT ADVERTISING 

1. Rates. The rate for one insertion in the Spring 
Issue, Vol. 3, No. 2, of the TECHNICAL WRITING 
REVIEW is $10.00. Rates for other insertions will be 
supplied later. 

2. Mechanical Requirements. All advertisements to 
be the same approximate size, one column (3¥% inches) 
wide and five lines in length. This will allow approx- 
imately 250 characters including spaces. No cuts or 
display will be permitted. 

3. Format. All advertisements will have the same 
basic format as follows: 

(a) Title in all capital letters. 

(b) Qualifications and work description (STW 
Membership qualifications may be used). 

(c) Salary may or may not be included. 

(d) Full company name and address must be 
included. 

4. Composition. All composition to be done by the 
TECHNICAL WRITING REVIEW. Copy must be 
submitted as typwritten copy in triplicate. All material 
submitted will become the property of the Society of 
Technical Writers. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


1. Rates. The rate for one-quarter page size insertion 
in the Spring Issue, Vol. 3, No. 2, of TECHNICAL 
WRITING REVIEW is $35.00. Rates for other inser- 
tions will be supplied later. 

2. Mechanical Requirements. 

(a) All advertisements to be the same size, one- 
fourth page in one column (3 inches by 4 inches). Other 
sizes will not be accepted until further notice. 

(b) All advertisements will be black and white. 
Other colors are not available. 

(c) Line Copy — all inserts to be submitted as 
Repro Copy, actual size, twice actual size, or three times 
actual size. Line copy inserts may be submitted as an 
Offset Negative, actual size, ready for printing. 


(d) Halftones — all halftone inserts to be sub- 
mitted as a Screened Offset Negative (100 to 120 line 
screen), actual size, ready for printing. 

(e) Combination Line Copy and Halftones — 
all combination line copy and halftone inserts to be 
submitted as a complete Offset Negative, actual size, 
ready for printing. Halftone to be screened (100 to 120 
line screen). 

(f) No composition will be prepared by the 
TECHNICAL WRITING REVIEW. 

3. Notes. 

(a) All negatives submitted will become the 
property of STW. 

(b) Repro Copy will be returned, if requested 
from STW, within 60 days after publication of advertise- 
ment. 

(c) All material must be shipped prepaid. 


Detailed information on rates and requirements 
will be supplied on request. 


Western Reserve Conference 
by Alice G. Anderson, Librarian 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 

Wayland, Massachusetts 


A conference on the Practical Utilization of Record- 
ed Knowledge was held at Western Reserve University 
from January 16 to 18, 1956. The conference followed 
the usual pattern with exhibits, formal presentations, and 
panel discussions, but its participants were unique. 
Gathered together were authors, technical writers, engin- 
eers, chemists, and lawyers who might be called the 
producers; librarians, editors, teachers, and publishers 
who might be called the processors; and management, 
students, and other interested parties who might be called 
the public. 


Much of the time was spent in surveying and sum- 
marizing the present status of recorded knowledge. 
The various speakers showed how information in their 
respective fields could be processed. It was indicated 
that one possible answer to the problem of the use of 
recorded knowledge might be found in cooperation 
between the “producer”, ‘processor’ and the “public”. 


It was brought out that, before anything more con- 
crete could be accomplished, two things were necessary: 
a research program on the principles of information 
analysis and correlation; and, a study to determine what 
the public wants, needs, and uses. 


Upon closing, all conferees agreed that the ‘“‘produ- 
cer”, the “‘processoz” and the “public” had obtained a 
better understanding of mutual problems. Plans have 
been made to publish the proceedings of this conference. 
Anyone interested in further information should contact 
eo H. Shera, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 
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1956 Convention News 


The Society of Technical Writers is planning to 
hold its 1956 Annual Convention in New York City 
during the month of October. The meeting is primarily 
professional, and participants will be invited from the 


technical writing and publication groups of practically — 


every manufacturing concern, service company, and 
Government agency active in technical writing and publi- 
cations. 


The success of the 1955 meeting, held last fall at 
the Hotel Statler, has encouraged STW to expand its 
— and present a formal show at the 1956 meeting. 

ose persons who attended last year’s convention re- 
member the exhibit booths and demonstrations set up by 
a few suppliers who requested space at the last moment. 
Since that time numerous inquiries have been received by 
the Society and the Convention Committee asking for 
exhibit and display space at future shows. Consequently, 
this year, STW is planning, and will publicize, a 
commercial show in conjunction with the professional 
meeting. 


The Convention Committee is now being formed 
and the various sub-committees and assignment responsi- 
bilities determined. A further attempt is being made to 
spread the duties and assignments over the entire mem- 
bership and individual chapters of STW to reduce the 
work load on individuals and to stimulate wide contribu- 
tion of effort. 


Your desires, ideas, and comments are invited. 
Individuals and chapters are also requested to volunteer 
and to indicate availability of their personnel and service, 
both for preparation, and for the actual running, of the 
meeting and the show. All questions should be directed 
to Mr. D. C. Ian, 420 Pelhamdale Avenue, Pelham 
Manor, New York, or in care of Cushing & Nevell, Inc., 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. Specific 
assignments will, in all probability, be made within one 
or two months after publication of this issue of the 
TECHNICAL WRITING REVIEW. 


Mr. Floyd A. Hickok has been appointed as Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. He is now selecting 
prominent members of the profession as speakers, and 
participants in the seminars. Program suggestions, com- 
ments, and the names of suggested speakers are invited. 
Mr. Hickok’s address is Laboratory for Electronics, 75 
Pitts Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


One immediate task is to prepare a brochure an- 
nouncing the meeting and the show. This brochure will 
include the date and contract forms for exhibit and dis- 
play space. 


The next task involves the preparation of the pro- 
gram and program announcements which must be mailed 
to all members and interested participants. The response 
of the hurried and rather unpublicized show last year was 
so great, that STW has been advised by professional show 
managers that a well run show for 1956 should result in 
a substantial increase in STW membership. 
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Summer School for Writers 


Recruitment and training of technical writers has 
been a concern of STW since its inception. Probably no 
one in the profession today planned to become a techni- 
cal writer; the field is too new. Most of us who do techni- 
cal writing, we suspect, are eigineers who have drifted 
into writing because it was discovered that their reports 
could be understood, or are writers who found they could 
come to terms with the ideas and vocabulary of some 
more or less restricted segment of science or technology. 


The demand for technical writers and editors is 
clearly so insistent now, and clearly so likely to continue, 
that some means must be found to supply properly trained 
recruits. The problem of recruitment can be attacked in 
various ways, and we expect that both undergraduate 
and graduate curricula of various types to develop shortly 
in various colleges and universities throughout the 
country. For a while different types of approach will be 
made experimentally, no doubt, until satisfactory plans 
are worked out. These approaches need to be made at 
various levels. Many of us are watching with interest, 
for example, the one-year Master of Science program 
offered by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute for students 
who hold degrees in science or in engineering, described 
in Professor Sencer’s article (Page 8). We are interested, 
too, in Rensselaer’s annual one-week conference for estab- 
lished technical writers. This year President Ronald 
Eames of STW will be one of the consultants associated 
with Rensselaer’s staff in this seminar. 


At Tufts University in Medford, Massachusetts, 
from July 2nd through the 27th this summer, several 
members of the Boston chapter of STW are joining Dr. 
Paul H. Flint, Professor of English and Senior Member 
STW, in offering a four weeks’ course in technical writ- 
ing particularly directed toward the needs of beginners 
in the profession and of this years’ graduates of colleges 
or engineering schools who wish to prepare themselves 
for employment in the profession. For foresighted under- 
graduates who may enroll, the course is announced as 
carrying three hours of college credit. The course will 
meet five mornings a week, from 8:30 to 9:40, with 
laboratory work and conferences later in the day. New 
graduates whose preparation does not include substantial 
background in mathematics or science at the college level 
are urged to consider enrolling also in one of the seven- 
week courses in those subjects. 


The course will give practice in preparing and edit- 
ing proposals, reports, instruction books, technical manu- 
als, and brochures in the light of the current requirements 
of industry, engineering, and government. Visits will be 
arranged to production departments in the Boston area. 


Inquiries about the course should be sent to Director 
of the Summer School, Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 


By its participation in this venture STW is making 
an initial significant contribution toward solution of the 
profession’s problem of recruitment and training. 
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Chapter News 


New Chapter at Albuquerque 


Application has been made to national headquarters, 
Society of Technical Writers, for recognition of a group 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, to be known as the Albu- 
querque Chapter, STW. This group has been holding 
regular monthly meetings with an average attendance of 
about 25 people. At the meeting held last September the 
speaker was Phyllis Flanders, a technical writer at Sandia 
Corporation, who spoke on “Among the Yuccas and the 
Fissiles."’ (An article by Miss Flanders appears on Page 
5.) In October the speaker was H. K. Daniel, Supervisor 
of the Technical Training Division of Sandia Corporation, 
who discussed “‘Illustrations and Technical Applications.” 
November's meeting had for its speaker Mr. E. B. Mann, 
Director of the University of New Mexico Press, whose 
topic was “Writers, Publishers and University Presses.” 
No meeting was held in December. In January the pro- 
gram consisted of two reports. One was by G. C. 
Hollowwa, Manager of the Military Publications Depart- 
ment at Sandia Corporation, who told about the Sympos- 
ium on the Standardization of Technical Manuals which 
he attended at UCLA. The other was presented by L. F. 
Parman, Supervisor of the Reports Section of the Reports 
and Editorial Division at Sandia Corporation. He dis- 
cussed the Conference on Scientific Editorial Problems 
held at the AAAS winter meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. 
The February meeting will have-for its speaker the well- 
known author and lecturer Wilfred McCormick, whose 
topic will be “Aids to Readability.” 


Boston 


The Boston Chapter has two new committee projects 
underway under the first of STW’s aims: developing 
and establishing standards for technical writing. A 
Terminology Committee is working toward compiling a 
glossary of terms common to the technical writing profes- 
sion; an Abbreviations Committee is investigating the 
present published lists of abbreviations in order either to 
endorse a present list or to suggest revisions to such a list. 


Guest speakers at the monthly meetings included 
Mr. Beverly Dudley, editor of the Technology Review 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who discussed 
“The Preparation of Technical Material for Non-Special- 
ist Reading,” and Mr. Byron Goodman, assistant techni- 
cal editor of OST, the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League, who spoke on “The Aspects of 
Preparing Material for Technical Hobbyist Magazines.” 
Other programs consisted of a panel discussion on “How 
to Improve the Technical Writing Profession and How 
the Individual Can Improve His Own Position in the 
Profession” and of color movies on offset printing. A 
dinner meeting is tentatively planned for a later meeting 
this year. 


Connecticut 


Edward Grazda, Editor of Electronic Design, was 
the speaker at the November meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Chapter, formerly the Hamden Chapter, held at 
Bridgeport. His talk, “New Fields for Technical 
Writers,” covered the subjects of assisting the advertising 
department in the preparation of technical articles, what 
technical magazines are looking for in technical articles, 
new types of technical articles, and the techniques of 
getting articles accepted for publication in technical 
magazines. 


Mr. Grazda emphasized that technical writers, by the 
very nature of their work, are most capable of assisting 
engineers in the preparation of technical articles or “ghost 
writing” technical articles. He also pointed out that a 
well-written, well-illustrated article on a new product, 
idea, or design will usually be accepted for publication 
by a magazine; but the author should write the editor, 
outline the article, and ask for the magazine style guide 
before writing the article. 


Future plans for this Chapter include a forum on 
technical publications. The purpose of the forum will be 
to review and discuss some publications prepared by the 
members. The panel will consist of an artist, who will 
examine the publication from an artistic viewpoint; a 
typographer, who will examine the style and choice of 
type face; a printer, who will examine the kind and form 
of the printing; and an engineer, who will examine the 
publication from the viewpoint of whether or not the 
avowed mission of the publication has been accomplished. 


Mohawk 


On January 19th the Mohawk Chapter, formerly the 
Schenectady Chapter, held a well-attended dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Van Curler in Schenectady, N. Y. Guest 
speaker for the meeting was Professor Chris Sanford, a 
member of the Department of Language and Literature 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Professor Sanford’s 
talk, ‘‘Basis of The Readability Formula,” was an analysis 
of the methods used by Dr. Rudolph Flesch in his original 
doctorate thesis. It was an interesting, entertaining, and 
enlightening talk. 


That evening the group adopted “Mohawk Chapter” 
as its official designation in the Society of Technical 
Writers. Scheduled for March, the Chapter’s next meet- 
ing will take place at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Plans are being made to invite engineering 
students and high school science teachers throughout the 
area. 
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Proceedings Being Printed 


Proceedings of the 1955 Annual Convention of the 
Society of Technical Writers are now being printed. 
Copies of the Proceedings will be sold at one dollar each 
for orders of one through five copies, seventy-five cents 
each for orders of six through ten copies, and fifty cents 
each for orders of more than ten copies. Prepaid orders 
should be addressed to Mr. Richard D. McCormick, 3845 
North Springfield Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Problems Discussed at Atlanta 
by Dr. Paul H. Flint, Sen. Mem. STW 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 


The Conference on Scientific Editorial Problems on 
December 28 and 29, 1955, held in conection with the 
Atlanta meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was a vigorous and searching 
discussion of the status and challenge of our emergent 
profession. A hundred men and women canvassed the 
problems of preparing and publishing technical informa- 
tion and keeping it available. They brought varied points 
of view; some emphasized technical, and some managerial 
points of view. They represented science, industry, educa- 
tion, and government. There was a healthy balance 
between attention to detail and awareness of broad impli- 
cations. 


Most heartening to me was the general awareness 
of a common problem and eagerness to make a long- 
range, broad-gauge, professional approach to it. Symp- 
tomatic of this common interest was the request to 
reschedule many of the panel discussions to be held 
together instead of concurrently; choosing which of 
several panels to attend was too difficult. As discussion 
leader of the combined panels I am happy to report 
attentive interest and lively, frank discussion. 


Particular evidence to me of the professional tone 
of the conference was the wide interest in a problem 
which has concerned STW from the beginning — the 
recruitment and training of technical writers. A paper 
by John H. Wilson, of the Technical Information Depart- 
ment, U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California, was the focal point of this discussion. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: An article by Mr. Wilson appears on Page 3.) 
He outlined his ideal curriculum for preparing the techni- 
cal writer —a curriculum based on sound training in 
three essential areas: (1) science and engineering, (2) 
the English language, with attention to its historical 
development, and (3) publication and production pro- 
cedures. Professor Jay Gould explained Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute’s graduate program in technical writing. 


I urge members of STW to plan to attend this year’s 
Conference on Scientific Editorial Problems in connection 
with the AAAS meetings in New York, December 26 to 
31, 1956, And T should be interested to hear of any 
suggestions as to ways in which STW can cooperate in 
this year’s Conference. 


RECORDED REPORTS .. by J. H. WILSON (cont.) 


Most people manage to make themselves understood 
orally. That's because we have to talk and we do talk 
year after year, so that we are forced to acquire facility 
with speech. With the increasing perfection of recording 
equipment, it may be possible to “write” reports without 
their even being “written” on paper. Reports could be 
dictated onto tapes and played back from tapes to who- 
ever wants to hear them, and recorded on tapes for 
whoever wants a copy of the “report.” More speech 
training, and training in the specific technique of oral 
reporting could be required. 


ADVANTAGES OF ORAL REPORTING 


This technique of reporting by tape would be advan- 
tageous, as far as’ speed is concerned, if central depositor- 
ies or science news ‘‘clearing houses” are established in 
the near future. Reports could simply be phoned in to a 
central depository recording station, and recorded there. 
Any time anybody desired, these tapes could be either 
played back or sent to whoever wanted a copy transcribed 
automatically on paper! 


Is this out of the question? 


After all, man is certainly a talking animal, but who- 
ever said he had to be a writing animal? A people may be 
literate without being swamped in paper. This is the 
important point to remember. The Greece of Athens, one 
of the greatest achievements in civilization, was a talking 
civilization. Future generations may look upon our age 
as completely unenlightened in allowing ourselves to be 
swamped in paper. 


If, as H. G. Wells claims in his Outline of History, 
writing was the fifth great development by which man 
pulled himself up by his bootstraps, perhaps the sixth 
great development will be the means of summarizing, 
passing our cultural heritage down through the years 
without laboriously writing everything out. 


- Oral recording as the answer to the technical writ- 
ing problem needs to ve extensively investigated. 
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a A TECHNICAL WRITER IN NEVADA 

24 by P. FLANDERS (cont.) 

this made reporting easier because the data reduction 
~ ; problem in the field was nonexistent. That is, there 
lg were no playbacks of magnetic tape, or trace readings, 


to be made which were part of the reporting process 
for other experiments. In any case, then, before the shot 
I had full cognizance of the experiment, had seen for 
myself the design of the experiment, and had the rudi- 
ments of the report outline already in hand. 


SECTIONS OF THE REPORT 


The report would consist of the prescribed sections 
entitled Objective, Background and Theory, Instrumenta- 
tion (had we had any), Operations (this is not always 
necessary), Results, Discussion, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations. 


The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project publi- 
shes what it calls “A Guide for the Preparation of Effects 
Tests Reports’ which contains the format, layout and 
outline we use for WT’s or Weapons Tests reports. Most 
of the questions one would have are answered in this 
guide, and for Operation TEAPOT it was used for a 
report guide by both the Civil Effects Test Group and the 
Military Effects Test Group. 


The project we are considering came under Civil 
Effects Tests, and in reporting our results we followed 
the following prescribed routine. We wrote a draft of 
the report, using the Guide to its fullest, and submitted 
the draft to the Director of the Civil Effects Test Group, 
R. L. Corsbie of the AEC’s Division of Biology and 
Medicine. The draft included any photographs or draw- 
ings we considered necessary. Our drafting work for the 
most part was graciously done by the Military Drafting 
Group sent down from Sandia Base in Albuquerque. 
Sometimes, when time was a factor, we did our own 
drafting. If we needed ozalid copies of drawings, Rey 
nolds Electric Company, a contractor at the Site, had 
several check print machines operating at Camp. Photo- 
graphs were made sometimes by Sandia Corporation 
photographers and sometimes by Los Alamos photo- 
graphers who maintained a complete photolab in a trailer 
at the Site. 


Mr. Corsbie read the draft and made recommenda- 
tions, and it was then turned over to members of the Los 


Alamos D, or Document, Division, who had been loaned 
to the Civil Effects Test Group for editorial services. 
The Los Alamos editors did a thorough job, and within 
two or three days, sometimes less, the report was returned 
to us with special offset lithography paper on which to 
type the reproduction copy. When the document was 
ready for the presses, the project leader read it one last 
time, and we delivered it with carbon copies to Mr. 
Corsbie’s office. From there it was processed through 
Los Alamos D Division and sent to Oak Ridge for print- 
ing and distribution. 


INTER-AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


It is evident by this rundown how much inter-agency 
cooperation there was at Operation TEAPOT. And on 
a lesser scale each program made available to other pro- 
grams any pertinent data which it was thought might be 
of value to the other. Thus, part of my time between shots 
was taken up with the rewriting, editing, and distribution 
of inter-agency memoranda, as well as with some drafting 
work. In the field one learns to use the facilities at hand, 
and we managed to turn out rather professional looking 
reports using the communal drafting set, tracing paper, 
a latent talent for drawing a straight line, a typewriter 
whose letter “‘w’’ rode high above all other letters, and 
that Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company aid to 
offset lithography, white Scotch tape. 


The advantages to the tech writer of being “on the 
spot” during a scientific program which he will help 
report seem to me to far outweigh any prejudices against 
his presence. I can say quite candidly that I am of more 
value to Sandia Corporation for having been a part of 
Operation TEAPOT than before my education “in the 
field.”” My total understanding of the objectives, the 
procedure, and the results of the experiments has been 
immeasurably deepened. My admiration for science and 
its people has increased a hundredfold. I have learned 
to feel at ease in the climate of pressure measurements, 
soil stresses, diffraction waves, and sound waves. And 
from all this has come increased ability because I can 
understand and appreciate what is behind a particular 
project. I feel that I am a part of the experiment I report, 
and I like to think that our documents are therefore more 
lucidly and accurately written. 
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Society of Technical Writers 
Grades of Membership 


GRADES OF MEMBERSHIP 


GRADE 


Fellow 


Senior 
Member 


Member 


Associate 
Member 


Special 
Member 


Student 
Member 


Dues shall become due and payable on October 1 of each year. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


A Fellow shall have made an outstanding contributionto the profes- 
sion of technical writing or to the advancement of the Society. 


A Senior Member shall have hadsix years'experience as a techni- 
cal writer as defined by the Constitution, of which one year shall 
have been spent in the grade of Member and three years shall have 
been spentina responsible supervisory position. A baccalaureate 
degree froma schoolof recognized standing shall count as one year 
of experience. Such education must include a majorin science or 
technology, or a major in English with a minor in science. 


A Member shall have had three years' experience as a technical 
writer as defined by the Constitution. A baccalaureate degree 
from a school of recognized standing shall count as one year of 
experience. Such education must include a major in science or 
technology, or a major in English with a minor in science. 


An Associate Member shall be employed as a technical writer as 
defined by the Constitution. 


A Special Member shall demonstrate a continuing interest in the 
field of technical publications. 


A Student Member shall be in attendance at a schoolof recognized 
standing and shall demonstrate a continuing interestin the field of 
technical publications. 


YEARLY 
DUES 


None 


$10. 00 


$ 5.00 


$ 5.00 


$ 1.00 


Fellows and Senior Members are 


entitled to full voting privileges and the right to hold any office or to serve on any committee of the 
Society. All Members and Associate Members are entitled to full voting privileges beginning six 


months after their election to membership. 


Society except President and First Vice-President and to serve on any committee. 


DEFINITION OF TECHNICAL WRITER 


All Members have the right to hold any office of the 


As defined by the Constitution of the Society of Technical Writers, a "technical writer" is one who: 


a. 


information; or (2) edits, reorganizes, and rewrites such information; or 


b. 


experience in technical writing or editing. 


as his principal function (1) secures, organizes, and presents scientific or engineering 


(1) teaches the principles and practices of technical writing, and (2) has had practical 
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